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Tenement Last week announcement Orleans -Times-Democrat, 
ouse 
Ordinance in Was made of the approval to the women of New Orleans, who have 


New Orleans. of a tenement house ordi- 


nance by a sub-committee of the New 
Orleans city council. This week an- 
nouncement can be made of its adoption 
by the city council by unanimous vote. 
After the fever of last summer, special 
investigations of some of the worst 
stricken districts were made and photo- 
graphs taken showing dark rooms, old 
buildings turned into lodging houses 
where scores of Italians are often herded, 
with air supply for not one-tenth of their 
number ; families crowded into residences 
with no increase whatever of sanitary ar- 
rangements, no supervision, no responsi- 
bility, and abominable conditions result- 
ing. This information secured by the 
Women’s League, supplemented an 
earlier investigation made under Kings- 
ley House. It was brought forward at 
public meetings at which the mayor and 
other public officials supported the move- 
ment. The new ordinance has some six 
sections including in the definition of a 
tenement two-family houses as well as 
three. To what arm of the public author- 
ity its enforcement will be entrusted is 
not yet determined upon; and in this, 
of course, lies the next great task for 
those identified with the movement for 
sanitary reform in the city. 

There was a large attendance at the 
passage of the ordinance. Many women 
who had engaged in the movement were 
there and at its passage there was ap- 
plause. Indeed credit is generally given 
quoting from an editorial in The New 
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taken such a deep interest in the sanitation 
of the city * * * They have done well 
to take hold of this housing matter so 
promptly, before the evil has reached serious 
proportions. We will thus escape the great 
trouble New York encountered when it set 
to work to cure the tenement house evil,, 
the long legal squabble between the Tene- 
ment House Commission and the owners of 
the tenements that followed, and the neces- 
sity of pulling down many of these tene- 
ments and rebuilding them on sanitary and 
common sense plans. It is another case of 
“a stitch in time saves nine.” 


The movement for the 
starting and supervising of 
street boys’ clubs, whose 
history was outlined in our issue for May 
5, completed its organization in Boston a 
fortnight later by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers and executive committee: 
President, Jacob A. Riis. 


Vice-presidents: Carroll D. Wright, 
President W. H. P. Faunce, Dr. William 
Byron Forbush. 

Executive Committee: Henry F. Mil- 
ler, president of the Henry F. Miller 
Piano Co., George D. Chamberlain, pres- 
ident of the Springfield Playground As- 
sociation, William R. George, founder of 
the George Junior Republic, Frank S. 
Mason, founder of the Bunker Hill Boys’ 
Club, Lewis D. Richards, director of the 
Malden Boys’ Club, Frank Beebe, di- 
rector of the Holyoke Boys’ Club, Mary 
Hall, superintendent of the Good Will 
Boys’ Club, Thomas Chew, superintend- 
ent of the Fall River Boys’ Club, Arthur 
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A. Wardell, superintendent of the Brook- 
line Friendly Society. 

Treasurer: Frank A. Day of R. L. Day 
and Co., bankers. / 

Secretary: Lawrence B. Greenwood. 

The officers are all well known. The 
executive committee are all actual work- 
ers in the arena and are, for the present, 
grouped in New England, so that they 
may meet actually to direct the work, 
which is of course up to the present 
strongest in the older states. Mr. Green- 
wood, who will at least for the summer, 
be the working executive, is thoroughly 
known as an evangelist and has had ex- 
perience as an expert in philanthropic 
investigation and accomplishment. 

The new organization stands for the in- 
terests of about 110 mass clubs with 
thousands of dollars worth of property, 
which already reach at least 100,000 
morally endangered boys. Its member- 
ship is of three classes: club membership, 
open to clubs of over 100 members; ac- 
tive membership, open to workers; sus- 
taining membership, open to all friends 
of boys. The address of the secretary is, 
35 Congress street, Boston. Funds are 
deposited with R. L. Day and Co., of 
New York and Boston. 

The first work of the federation will 
probably be to visit and affiliate all street 
boys’ club work. The organization is 
prepared at once to furnish information 
about organizing clubs and has a sug- 
gestive pamphlet ready upon the subject. 
It is also ready to act as an intermediary 
between clubs and men seeking employ- 
ment as superintendents. The news of 
the federation will appear in Work With 
Boys. 

“No one who is interested in street 
boys,’ writes one of those most closely 
identified with the work of forming the 
federation “can afford to remain outside 
this great co-operative movement. Its 
membership should within a few months 
be a real federation of all such workers 
and institutions.” 


The First International 
Congress on Unemploy- 
ment will be held in Milan, 
September 28 and 29. It is promoted 
‘ by the Societa Umanitaria which was 


Congress on 
Unemployment. 
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founded by the late P. M. Loria, to for- 
ward “the most modern forms of provi- 
dence.” This society has already created 
several technical schools, a registry office, 
an insurance fund for the unemployed, a 
bureau of labor, a technical office for 
rural co-operative societies, a credit bank 
for co-operative societies, and an emigra- 
tion committee. Two labor colonies have 
also been planned. The congress on un- 
employment will take up the following 
points: 

(1) Causes of unemployment; 

(2) Means of preventing it; 

(3) Means of lessening its consequences. 


To quote from the official announce- 
ment: 

Unemployment is one of the gravest social 
facts pressing on the mind of scholars, politi- 
cal men and members of institutions con- 
cerned in the working classes’ welfare. 
Widely discussed in all its importance and 
difficulty, the momentous problem has recent- 
ly been practically handled and many ingen- 
uous suggestions for its solution having 
passed from the dominion of ideal specula- 
tion into that of tangible reality, a large 
harvest of valuable experiences is now ready 
to be garnered. 

The causes and remedies of unemployment 
are indeed quite dissimilar in the different 
countries, owing to the diversity of economi- 
cal circumstances, but they can, everywhere, 
be traced back to general principles which 
offer an large scope for international compe- 
tition of ideas. 


The debates will bear distinct relation 
to an international show of contrivances 
for the prevention of unemployment, to 
be added to the providence section of the 
Milanese Exhibition. W. D. P. Bliss, 
editor of The Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form, and Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, are 
the American members on the interna- 
tional honorary committee in charge. 


Representatives of more 
than seventy civic and char- 
itable organizations appear- 
ed before the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York city on June 2 and urged various 
locations under the bill appropriating 
$2,500,000 for establishing such a park 
recently signed by Mayor McClellan. 
Delegates from Staten Island pleaded 
for (Great skills. (Southwind Midland 


Sites for 
New York’s 
Seaside Park. 
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Beaches and Bentley Manor. These 
locations, it was claimed, were su- 
perior to the Rockaway site not 
only because the beaches could be 
obtained at less cost but because 
they were more accessible. W. A. Short 
of St. George said that 700 acres could 
be purchased at Great Kills with six miles 
of ocean frontage for $300,000. The 
Staten Island locations however front on 
the bay and do not possess the health- 
giving advantages of an ocean park. The 
Rockaway Beach site with its 800 acres 
of land and four miles of sea beach met 
with most favor. Homer Folks, in speak- 
ing for this site, said that two features are 
essential for a great city park like the 
one proposed—size and _ accessibility. 
Rockaway, he said, could be made into a 
park for the whole city where the visitors 
could be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, instead of by thousands. As for 
its accessibility, improved transit condi- 
tions are sure to come. 

Dr. John M. Brannan, president of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals said that 
the establishment of the park at Rock- 
away would ultimately result in the re- 
moval to Rockaway of the Coney Island 
fresh air homes, freeing the Coney Island 
property for park purposes. Others who 
spoke for the Rockaway location were 
H. P. Dumont of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Health Commissioner Thomas Darl- 
ington, Dr. W. G. Northrop and Michael 
q. Carter. 

The Rockaway site is owned by Ed- 
ward P. Hatch and Southern Pacific in- 
terests. Mr. Hatch will sell his portion 
of 425 acres for $1,000,000 and the rail- 
way interests are said to ask $2,000,000. 

The special committee appointed by the 
mayor to approve a location consists of 
Comptroller Metz, President McGowan 
of the Board of Aldermen and Borough 
President Ahearn of Manhattan. 


Through the newspapers, 
the details of revolting 
practices in the treatment 
of meats at the Chicago stockyards have 
become a matter of common information. 
With this phase of the report of James 
B. Reynolds and Charles P. Neill, as sub- 
mitted to Congress by President Roose- 
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velt on Monday, it is not necessary to 
deal here. The demand for thorough- 
going federal inspection in inter-state 
trade is so insistent that it is not likely 
to be blocked. Less attention may be 
paid to that section. of the report which 
deals with the conditions of employes and 
which confirms some of the charges made 
by Upton Sinclair in The Jungle and the 
statements published in THE Commons 
and in CHARITIES at the time of the stock- 
yards strike. Here reform is not backed 
up by 70 million squeamish stomachs but 
only has common decency and industrial 
justice on its side. Will improvement be 
the less on that account? To quote from 
the report: 


The lack of consideration for the health 
and comfort of the laborers in the Chicago 
stock yards seems to be a direct consequence 
of the system of administration that pre- 
vails. The various departments are under 
the direct control of superintendents who 
claim to use full authority in dealing with 
the employes and who seem to ignore all 
considerations except those of the account 
book. Under this system proper care of the 
products and of the health and comfort of 
the employes is impossible, and the con- 
sumer suffers in consequence. The insani- 
tary conditions in which the laborers work 
and the feverish pace which they are forced 
to maintain inevitably affect their health. 
Physicians state that tuberculosis is dispro- 
portionately prevalent in the stock yards, 
and the victims of this disease expectorate 
on the spongy wooden floors of the dark 
workrooms, from which falling scraps of 
meat are later shovelled up to be converted 
into food products. 


Even the ordinary decencies of life are 
completely ignored. In practically all cases 
the doors of the toilet rooms open directly 
into the working rooms, the privies of men 
and women frequently adjoin, and the en- 
trances are sometimes no more than a foot 
or two apart. In other cases there are no 
privies for women in the rooms in which 
they work, and to reach the nearest it is 
necessary to go up or down a couple of 
flights of stairs. In one noticeable instance 
the privy for the women working in several 
adjoining rooms was in a room in which 
men chiefly were employed, and every girl 
going to use this had to pass by the work- 
ing places of dozens of male operatives and 
enter the privy, the door of which was not 
six feet from the working place of one of 
the men operatives. As previously noted, 
in the privies for men and women alike 
there are no partitions, but simply a long 
row of open seats. Rest rooms, where tired 
women workers might go for a short rest, 
were found as rare exceptions, and in some 
establishments women are even placed in 
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charge of privies chiefly for the purpose, it 
was stated, to see that the girls did not ab- 
sent themselves too long from their work 
under the excuse of visiting them. In some 
jnstances what was called a rest room was 
simply one end of the privy partitioned off 
by a six-foot partition from the remaining 
inclosure. A few girls were found using 
this, not only as a rest room, but as the only 
available place in which to sit to eat their 
luncheon. 

Much of the work in connection with the 
handling of meat has to be carried on in 
rooms of a low temperature, but even here 
a callous disregard was everywhere seen 
for the comfort of those who worked in 
these rooms. Girls and women were found 
in rooms registering a temperature of 38 
degrees F. without any ventilation what- 
ever, depending entirely upon artificial light. 
The floors were wet and soggy, and in some 
cases covered with water, so that the girls 
had to stand in boxes of sawdust as a pro- 
tection for their feet. In a few cases even 
drippings from the refrigerator rooms above 
trickled through the ceiling upon the heads 
of the workers and upon the food products 
being prepared. A very slight expense would 
have furnished drier floors and protected 
them against the tricklings from the ceiling. 
It was asserted by the superintendent of 
these rooms that this low temperature was 
essential to the proper keeping of the meat; 
but precisely similar work was found in 
other establishments carried on in rooms at 
a fair temperature. In many cases girls of 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years stand 
ten hours a day at work, much of which 
could be carried on while sitting down. 

The neglect on the part of their employ- 
ers to recognize or provide for the require- 
ments of cleanliness and decency of the em- 
ployes must have an influence that cannot 
be exaggerated in lowering the morals and 
discouraging cleanliness on the part of the 
workers employed in the packing houses. 
The whole situation as we saw it in these 
huge establishments tends necessarily and 
inevitably to the moral degradation of thou- 
sands of workers, who are forced to spend 
their working hours under conditions that 
are entirely unnecessary and unpardonable, 
and which are a constant menace not only 
to their own health, but to the health of 
those who use the food products prepared 
by them. 


pe engeoulesls Newport, R. L., is a “lodge 
ina Lodge town.’ There are lodges 
Town. for white and black, Por- 
tuguese and Italians, men and women, 
fraternal lodges, mutual benefit lodges, 
and religious lodges. Nearly every adult 
citizen is a member and every “leading 
citizen” a high official in one or more of 
these organizations. The strange and 
high-sounding titles of the officers alone 


take up seven solid pages in the direc- 
tory. In view of these facts and also be- 
cause the trade unions do not amount to 
much in Newport, the committee on 
education of the Newport Association 
for the Relief and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis thought it wise to use this already 
existing extensive organization of the 
community to reach the public. An ex- 
periment along this line on a small scale 
last year was successful and it was de- 
cided to attempt to cover all of the or- 
ganizations this year. 

The first week in December a circular 
letter was sent to the secretaries of about 
fifty lodges (including grand lodges) 
asking them to officially co-operate in 
giving a lecture before their members. 
Very few replies were recieved, so after 
sufficient time had elapsed for the lodges 
to consider the proposition at a regular 
meeting, the secretary of the Association 
began a personal canvass of the officers, 
talking over with them the general sub- 


ject first, then making repeated visits to 


follow up their dilatoriness in presenting 
the matter at a meeting, or to urge the 
advantage of official action by the lodge. 
This sort of work, together with the 
writing of numerous letters, at: expense 
of time and energy, was kept up for a 
month. In general, it was found that 
the campaign could not be conducted 
from the office, but that it was “personal 
work” that was effective. Some of the 
officers of the colored lodges, for ex- 
ample, could scarcely read, and the work- 
ingmen who were officers, as a rule 
looked askance at a letter; yet it was 
these very organizations that the com- 
mittee tried hardest to reach and were 
most successful in reaching. 


Seventeen organizations gave  offi- 
cial permission to use their names, and 
nearly all of the rest gave valuable 
mailing lists and urged attendance on 
their members. The lodges mostly made 
up of workingmen were most hearty in 
their support, while it was found more 
difficult to interest those drawing their 
membership chiefly from other classes. 
Just before the chief lecture, sixteen hun- 
dred letters and postals were sent to the 
individual members of the various 
lodges. The largest hall in town was se- 
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cured and the audience, though it did not 
entirely fill it, was a good-sized one. 
Dr. Otis, of Boston, was the lecturer and 
gave a practical talk. The sixteen hun- 
dred circular letters duplicated the good 
of the lecture and the securing of the 
mailing lists was an important result. It 
is hoped that the lodges will hereafter, 
as was proposed to them, pay the greater 
part of their sick benefit funds, in case 
of consumptive members, directly to 
some institution, for treatment, instead 
of to the consumptive at his home. One 
lodge is already doing this. 


An important decision in 
relation to the civil service 
law, and one which affects 
the tenure of perhaps a thousand office 
holders in New York city and state, has 
been handed down by the New York 
court of appeals in affirming the judg- 
ment of Justice Gaynor of the supreme 
court, special term, of Kings county, in 
the case of William H. Hale against John 
P. Worstell and Joseph P. McNamara. 
In April, 1903, an examination was 
conducted by the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of this city for the positions 
of superintendent and assistant super- 
intendent of public baths and comfort 
stations in the Borough of Brooklyn at 
salaries of $2,550 and $1,500 a year, re- 
spectively. On the eligible list the de- 
fendants in the present action, Worstell 
and McNamara, were rated seventh and 
seventeenth, the plaintiff, Hale, being 
rated third, and the same list being for 
both positions. At that time Worstell 
held the inferior position of bath attend- 
ant at a salary of $900 a year, having 
been appointed from an eligible list on 
July 6, 1903. He was made assistant 
superintendent of public baths and com- 
fort stations at $1,500 a year, and on De- 
cember I in the same year he was trans- 
ferred to the position of superintendent 
at a salary of $2,550 a year, and McNa- 
mara, who was then a clerk in the Bu- 
reau of Buildings of Brooklyn at $1,050 
a year, was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent, which Worstell had just va- 
cated. These transfers, in the opinion of 
Justice Gaynor, who tried the case, were 
in law and in fact promotions and con- 
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trary to the statute, which requires that 
appointments and promotions shall be 
from competitive examinations and ac- 
cording to the rating established thereby. 
Justice Gaynor further declared that 
those persons at the head of the eligible 
list could not be crowded off in such a 
way, and that any rule of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission which sanctioned such 
acts was void. 

Many office holders in New York are 
said to have acquired their present posi- 
tions by the same method which has just 
been declared illegal by the highest court 
of the state. 


A Site for lhe welcome announce- 
the New York ment is made that a site for 
Pavotohal’ the proposed reception hos- 

pital for the insane has 
been selected by the authorities of the 
city of New York. The site designated 
May 25 by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, which the city is author- 
ized to purchase at $146,000 through the 
issue of bonds, and lease to the state, is 
a piece of land 250 feet deep located on 
the East River and extending from 73rd 
to 74th streets. 

It is two years since the co-operation 
of the city and the state of New York 
in the establishment of a psychopathic 
hospital for the insane of the metropoli- 
tan district was authorized by the legis- 
lature, by chapter 760 of the laws of 
1904, which authorized the city to acquire 
a site and to lease it to the state for 
the establishment of a hospital for not 
less than 200 alleged insane and insane 
persons, “for the purpose of affording 
them such speedy and skilled treatment 
as may be conducive to their more 
prompt recovery.” The matter has been 
kept before the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment by the State Commission 
in Lunacy and the State Charities Aid 
Association, which have co-operated 
for several years to procure such a 
hospital. The matter was taken up by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment at meetings held May 9, July 14, 
September 29, and December 29, 1905, 
and April 13 and May 25, 1906. The 
site finally selected, while in some ways 
not so desirable as those first considered, 
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the acquisition of which was opposed by 
property owners in the neighborhood, is 
sufficiently convenient of access and is 
surrounded by property, the owners of 
which do not object to its use for this 
purpose. ; 

It now remains for the state authori- 
ties to approve this selection, and then to 
take steps to erect suitable buildings for 
the proposed hospital. The desirability 
of such a hospital has so often been men- 
tioned in this magazine that it seems un- 
necessary to rehearse at this time the 
reasons which led to its establishment. 
It seems reasonable to hope that such an 
institution, through its accessibility to 
the public and to the medical schools, 
will result in the prevention of many 
cases of insanity and in the cure of a 
larger number of persons afflicted with 
mental diseases in the incipient and acute 
stages; and that the medical profession 
now so generally uninstructed in the 
principles of psychiatry will become 
more widely and more thoroughly edu- 
cated in this important branch of medi- 
cal knowledge. Such education would 
benefit in turn the general community by 
the early recognition and the preventive 
treatment of mental disease, which now 
affects one in 294 of the population of 
New York state. 


Governor Higgins of New 
The Appoint= 


ment of | YOtrk has appointed Dr. 
ere CharlessaWesckilerim jas 


president of the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy to succeed Dr. Wil- 
liam Mabon, resigned. Dr. Pilgrim 
leaves the superintendency of the Hud- 
son River State Hospital at Poughkeep- 
sie, one of the largest and best of the 
New York state hospitals with a popula- 
tion of about 2,200 patients. From a 
recently published biographical notice of 
Dr. Pilgrim we quote the following: 

Dr. Charles W. Pilgrim was born March 
27, 1855, in Monroe, Orange County, N. Y. 
He was admitted to the practice of medicine 
in 1881, having received his degree from 
New York University. In the same year he 
was appointed house physician at the Belle- 
vue Hospital where he remained until 1882. 
In that year Dr. Carlos F. McDonald, at that 
time superintendent of the Asylum for In- 
sane Criminals at Auburn, appointed Dr. 
Pilgrim as assistant physician, where he re- 
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ined but for a few months, having Te- 
veined an appointment as assistant physician 
at the Utica State Hospital, whose superin- 
tendent was Dr. John P. Gray, at that time 
the most noted alienist in the United States. 
Dr. Pilgrim remained in this position until 
1885, when he determined to take a course 
of special study in Europe. During the | 
years 1885 and 1886 he was house physician 
in the Frauen Klinik, Munich, and studied 
special courses in the University of Austria. 
He returned to this country and from 1887. 
to 1888 was again assistant physician at the 
Utica State Hospital. The following year 
he again went abroad to Europe for the pur- | 
pose of further studying the care and treat- a 
ment’ of the insane, visiting the majority of 
the hospitals for this purpose. 

In 1889 he was appointed superintendent 
of the Willard State Hospital, at that time — 
the largest hospital for the treatment of the” 
insane under the control of the state. He 
remained in this position until 1893, when he 
was appointed superintendent of the Hudson 
River State Hospital at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
where he has since remained. 

For several years Dr. Pilgrim was associ- 
ate editor of the American Journal of In- 
sanity. He has been a frequent contributor 
to periodicals on medical science on the sub- 
ject of insanity. He is a member of various 
scientific bodies and is now secretary of the 
American Medico-Psychological Association, 
member of the Lotus Club of New York, and 
fellow of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. 


Dr. Pilgrim’s appointment to the presi- 
dency of the State Commission in Lunacy 
meets with very general satisfaction. He 
is well known to the friends of the in- 
sane in the state and throughout the 
country and is greatly respected in sci- 
entific and charitable circles. It is felt 
that he will maintain the best traditions 
of the state’s service. 


Notes of the Week 


$10,000 for Free Hospital Bed.—The New 
Haven, Connecticut, hospital has announced 
an anonymous gift of $10,000 to endow a free 
bed for the Organized Charities Association 
of that city. 


Baltimore’s New *Hospital—Plans have 
been adopted for Baltimore’s $125,000 munic- 
ipal hospital for contagious diseases. There 
are to be four pavilions, an administration 
building, a disinfecting plant, laundry and 
chapel. There will be four wards in each 
pavilion with provisions for treating three 
or four private patients and about thirty- 
two public patients. As only $25,000 is now 
available, the idea is to build one permanent 
building at once and erect the others as ap- 
propriations are made. 


The Conference on the Education of Backward, 


Truant and Delinquent Children 


F. H. NibecKer 
Superintendent House of Refuge. Glen Mills, Pa. 


The third annual meeting of the con- 
ference on the education of backward, 
truant and delinquent children, was held 
in Philadelphia, May 7-9. The necessity 
of beginning the meetings on Monday in 
order to avoid any conflict with the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections caused some little anxiety lest 
people from a distance might not be able 
to arrive in time for the earlier sessions. 
When the first session opened, however, 
at two o'clock on Monday afternoon, 
there were representatives present from 
a dozen or more states and nearly two 
hundred people, making a very excellent 
assembly of those whose thought and 
work had given them a special interest 
in the subjects which were to be dis- 
cussed. 

A paper by Dr. Martin W. Barr, of 
Elwyn, Pa., discussed the subject of ir- 
responsibles in an exhaustive way, and 
Dr. Lightner Witmer’s paper upon what 
we may expect of the grade teacher in 
the discovery, education and treatment 
of backward children was equally satis- 
factory. This latter paper made plain 
that teachers of grades in public and 
special schools should fit themselves for 
making proper tests for any deficiencies, 
either physical or mental, in their pupils. 
Several years, it was declared, would be 
necessary to acquire this skill, beginning 
with the simpler tests first and progress- 
ing to those which are more difficult. 

The evening session was taken up en- 
tirely by the addresses of F. H. Nibecker, 
president of the conference, and Dr. 
William J. Shearer, superintendent of 
schools at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The president’s address dealt princi- 
pally with the fact that the observations 
in special schools and compulsory one- 
half time in public schools had demon- 
strated that one-half the time usually 
devoted to the regular curriculum of the 
graded school is actually wasted to the 
very great detriment of the pupils be- 
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cause of the bad influence of over-strain, 
of too long concentrated application in 
the case of the backward, and because of 
the destruction of the mental power of 
the brighter pupils resulting from the 
absence of the necessity for application 
during school hours. It was further 
claimed that physical training is actually 
absent from the present curriculum, as 
is also motor education. The remedy 
suggested was that pupils should attend 
to the regular grade studies for one ses- 
sion in the day and the other session, in 
an entirely different building equipped 
for the purpose, should be devoted to 
physical training and motor education. 

Dr. Shearer insisted that the methods 
of the public schools are responsible for 
much of the backwardness shown by the 
pupils. A plan was outlined by him, re- 
quiring no more time in the school than 
is now spent, whereby the number of 
grade divisions is immensely increased ; 
the pupil’s work is adapted to his ca- 
pacity and none is compelled to over- 
work, trying to keep up with the more 
capable. Both of the addresses called 
forth lively discussion. 

Tuesday was spent at Glen Mills, in- 
specting the school of letters in the morn- 
ing and discussing the same with the 
apportionment of time, under the leader- 
ship of O. E. Darnell, of Washington, 
DG. 

In the afternoon a general outline of 
the plans and principles of the manual 
department of the institution was given 
by the superintendent, after which the 
shops were inspected and the methods 
pursued were explained. In brief, these 
are to occupy all of a boy’s time during 
his stay in the school with work in some 
particular line or trade. The work, how- 
ever, being so arranged as to conform to 
well-accepted pedagogic principles. It 
is a first principle that some kind of work 
sufficiently advanced to test the pupil’s 
ability shall always be furnished as soon 
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as he can take it up with any prospect of 
success. In this way, interesting work 
in the manufacture of useful articles of 
furniture, and also buildings for the 
school itself, is carried on. 

During the afternoon a demonstration 
of the regular work in the gymnasium, 
military drill and band instruction was 
given. In the evening, the delegation, 
of whom there were about one hundred 
and fifty, met the pupils in the chapel 
where chorus singing of festal anthems 
was illustrated. George Ball, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and George B. Robinson, 
of New York city, addressed the pupils. 

The meeting on Wednesday morning 
in Philadelphia was devoted to the hear- 
ing of the latest developments in school 
buildings and facilities for boarding 
schools for delinquents. Franklin H. 
Briggs, of Rochester, New York, de- 
scribed in detail the plans for the new 


home for the Rochester Industrial 
School at Rush, New York. These in- 
volve widely separated agricultural 


families of about twenty-five pupils and 
a central quadrangle with homes for 
those engaged in industrial work of 
other kinds. This description called 
forth considerable questioning. Mr. 
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Hilles, of the Children’s Village at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, gave a very complete 
account of this school which is now in 
full operation. 

The afternoon of the same day, T. H. 
MacQueary, of the Chicago Parental 
School, spoke concerning the methods of 
education of truants, and expressed 
opinions somewhat at variance with 
commonly accepted views concerning the 
capacity and character of such pupils. 
At the same session, Mrs. Morse, super- 
intendent of the State Industrial School 
at Lancaster; Mass., dealt with the prob- 
lem of the education of the delinquent 
girl. Her paper was full of short, terse 
expressions of what to do and what not 
to do, and undoubtedly carried with it 
very much that was instructive and sug- 
gestive to those who are engaged in her 
line of work. 

It is impossible in a brief résumé of 
this kind to give an adequate idea of the 
work of the conference. All papers and 
discussions are to be published from 
stenographic reports, and can be secured 
by communicating with the secretary, 
O. E. Darnell, of Washington, D. C., or 
with the president, James Allison, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


The Special Schools of Philadelphia 


Edward A. Huntington 


Principal Special School No. 3, German‘own 


The “special schools” of Philadelphia 
owe their origin to the enactment of laws 
providing for the attendance of children 
in the schools of the commonwealth. The 
framers of the first act, that of 1897, re- 
cognized that the law would most affect 
a large mass of unfortunate, undisciplined 
children whose presence in the regular 
elementary schools might be undesirable. 
They therefore made provision “that 
boards of directors or controllers of any 
school district,or of two or more districts, 
may establish special schools for chil- 
dren who are habitual truants, or who 
are insubordinate or disorderly during 
their attendance upon instruction in the 
public schools.” The succeeding law, 
now operative, that of 1901, made no 
change in this provision. The manner 


in which these schools were to be organ- 
ized was left entirely to the discretion of 
the school boards. Such schools, how- 
ever, were to be conducted with a view 
to the improvement and to the restora- 
tion of the children to the schools which 
they should properly attend. 


The first school was open- 
ed in September, 1898, the 
Development. second in February of the 
following year. These 

schools continued their existence under 
difficulties, but they proved their worth. 
Three years later their value was more 
fully realized, and in April, 1902, school 
No. 3 was established. As rapidly as ap- 
propriations would allow, new schools 
have been added, until now there are 
ten with accommodations for about eight 


Of Growth 
and 
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hundred pupils. In five of these schools 
special classes have been established for 
defectives, both girls and boys, who, 
though not in need of institutional treat- 
ment may be benefited by public school 
training. These are officially known as 
“classes for backward children.” 

In the establishment of the special 
schools great difficulty was experienced 
in finding suitable buildings. Until two 
years ago school No. 1 had its home in 
an old church edifice. It is now admira- 
bly housed in a substantial brick struc- 
ture erected for its use. School No. 3 
is well placed in a small stone building 
that was planned for a private school. 
The others are less fortunate. Some are 
located in small abandoned primary 
schools, while others are situated in old 
houses. The importance of the work 
demands suitable structures. It is ex- 
pected that in the near future many im- 
provements will be made. 

Each of these schools is 

Organization Organized as a small ele- 

and Work. mentary manual training 

school with from three to 
seven teachers, one of whom is an in- 
structor in manual work. Except in one 
instance the teacher of the highest grades 
acts as principal. Each teacher is re- 
sponsible for the work of from two to 
three school years. The manual teacher 
is provided with a room equipped with 
from ten to twelve cabinet makers’ 
benches, each with its individual set of 
tools. The sessions are held from nine 
A. M. until two P. M., one quarter-hour 
being allowed for a forenoon recess and 
one half-hour for lunch. The continu- 
ous session is necessitated by the dis- 


' tance traversed by many of the pupils. 


Separate recess periods are arranged for 
backward children so as to prevent their 
contact with the other members of the 
school. 

The pupils of the special schools are 
admitted through the officers of the bu- 
reau of compulsory education. Some are 
children who have been: found on the 
streets, boys who have scarcely known 
school life. Others are working boys 
who attend during periods of non-em- 
ployment. In the larger number of cases 
the pupils are children who have been 
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removed from regular school classes 
owing to their defectiveness or disorderly 
behavior. Nearly all are boys who, were 
it not for the special schools, would be 
roaming about the streets, playing 
around railroads and on vacant lots, 
keeping the police busy and furnishing 
the juvenile court with material for its 
deliberations. 

To transform such children into 
orderly, self-respecting, earnest pupils | 
involves more than mere schooling. If 
it is highly desirable that ordinary chil- 
dren be individually understood by the 
teacher, much more these. Each school 
should be a laboratory for scientific child 
study. Careful observation of special 
school pupils brings to light almost every 
phase of physical, moral and mental 
abnormality in child development. An 
exact knowledge of these provisions 
and defects is absolutely essential to the 
successful treatment of each case. 


The physical defects are of 


of Physical most importance, for often 
Defects. they are the cause of moral 


and mental weaknesses. 
Faulty expression and lack of normal 
growth are noted by the casual observer. 
Nervous defects are common and mani- 
fest themselves in mere lack of muscular 
tone to tremors and palsies. Digestive 
disorders are frequent, and the effects 
of ill nourishment constantly seen. Mis- 
shapen heads, highly arched palates, 
faulty chests, and other developmental 
defects, and defects of the special senses, 
characterize many of the pupils. A large 
proportion have enlarged tonsils, and 
some have adenoid growths. In some 
of the schools but a very few of the 
pupils admitted are physically sound or 
normal. The greater number are defec- 
tive in but one or two directions while a 
few are particularly unfortunate. If the 
physical nature of every pupil failing to 
conform to normal standards of effort is 
not carefully studied, many a helpless 
suffering child is destined to condemna- 
tion, criminally unjust. 

Of the moral perversions of special 
school pupils the truant tendency is best 
known and may be regarded as a symp- 
tom of the child’s inadaptability to its 
social environment. Truancy is one of 
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the first steps toward an anti-social ca- 
reer. To play truant means to sneak, to 
deceive; stealing may be a next step. 
Unchecked, the truant’s progress leads 
to fixed criminal habits. Not all special 
school pupils are truants for some who 
are most faithful in attendance present 
moral difficulties far less easy to over- 
come. There are boys who at times are 
so completely disorganized as to appear 
insane. Some have high tempers and 
when provoked become violent. Others 
are too weak to protect themselves 
against the assaults of even smaller chil- 
dren of less muscular power. The school 
virtues are often replaced by everything 
perverse in human nature. Frequently 
these moral weaknesses represent merely 
passing phases of physical and psycho- 
logical development and change or dis- 
appear upon the advent of a new phase 
of developmental history. 

The mental defects are many and vari- 
ous. Nearly all the pupils are backward. 
It is not uncommon to find children fif- 
teen years of age doing the work of the 
first and second school years. The 
average period of retardation is about 
three years. Occasionally children are 
received who cannot copy the simplest 
words from the blackboard. Feeble 
powers of sense perception and concen- 
tration make learning difficult. Some 
pupils, through injuries to the head, 
present cases suggestive of aphasia. In 
the classes for backward children there 
are those who are sufficiently weak to be 
classed as middle grade imbeciles. The 
mental defects present greater difficulty 
of determination, but are like the moral 
defects in frequently being due to physi- 
cal conditions. 


Success in the treatment of 


Medical 
Attentan many therefore must de- 
Needed. pend not only upon the de- 


tection of physical abnor- 
malities but upon their removal by the 
physician or surgeon. The hospital and 
the school must be in intimate associa- 
tion. Ifa child is rendered irresponsible 
from adenoids, or dull and lifeless 
through mal-nutrition, of what use is 
dicipline or instruction? At the present 
time special attention to the physical side 
of the work is not general and is given 
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only by those principals who have had 
special preparation. In one school, since 
its establishment nearly four years ago, 
about thirty operations were per 
formed upon the pupils. All of these 


operations have been successful and in 


some instances the resulting mental im- 
provement has been remarkable. } 

Aside from the removal of 
defects, moral and mental improvement 


depends upon so great a variety of cir- » 


cumstances that to give an exact idea of 


the work within the school would mean | 
a description of each case. In general it ; 


is the problem of right habits much in- 
tensified, and the persistent, tactful de- 
velopment of weak mental powers. In 
this the manual work is of great assist- 
ance. 

Many a wayward indiffer- 


physical 


: 


' 


| 
: 


Importance ent lad has been saved to 
of Manual 

Training. order and usefulness 

through his fondness for 

tools. Quite frequently boys, dull in | 


school studies, develop considerable ac- 
curacy and judgment in the making of 
things. The greatest discovery that a 
morally disorganized boy can make is 


that he can construct something of value » 
to himself and to others. The possibility ' 
of being deprived of the shop hour be- : 


comes for some a means of dicipline. The 
day upon which the boys are allowed to 


: 


a 


—— le 


take home the products of their handi- : 


craft is one of pleasure. Soap boxes, 
towel rollers, tabourets, give satisfaction 
to children and parents alike. 

Another useful feature is the system 


of cards by which the home and the : 


school are kept in constant contact. Each | 


day every pupil in attendance receives a . 
small card, colored blue or yellow as his | 


conduct has been good or otherwise. 


These cards are dated, and so marked as | 
to prevent their exchange or counterfeit. | 
If a child secures consecutively thirty | 


blue cards, other conditions being equal, 
he is entitled to a trial in a regular school. 


A very serious defect of 


Detects —_ the system is the lack of a 
System. small _ residential school 


for the most difficult cases. 
In this institution should be placed only 
such children as the special schools can- 
not properly control. The parents 
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should be required to bear part of the 


expense. An expert in child study 
should be placed in charge. Boys who 
respond to treatment, when ready, 


should be returned to their respec- 
tive special schools and all others, after 
sufficient time, should be passed through 
the juvenile court into such institutions 
as fit their needs. 

Although the work is much hampered 
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by this and other defects, great good is 
being accomplished. An exact statement 
of the results achieved cannot be made, 
for to record that last year more than 
150 boys were returned to regular ele- 
mentary schools does not account for the 
many who have been saved from lives of 
dependency or the many who leaving for 
employment, have gone out stronger and 
better prepared. 


Recent Magazine Articles 


Book ReEviEws. The Jewish Encyclopedia. Isi- 
dore Singer, editor. (The Outlook—May 12.) 
Stanford University and the Harthquake. 
David Starr Jordan. (The Independent—May 
10.) The Americans. Hugo Miinsterberg. 
(Federation Bulletin—May.) The Canker at 
the Heart. lL. Cope. Cornford. Tuskegee and 
Its People. Booker T. Washington. The 
Queen’s Poor. M. Loane. (Charity Organisa- 
tion Review—May.) Immigration. Prescott 
F. Hall. (Churchman—May 26.) The Negro 
and the Nation. George S. Merriam. (The 
Literary Digest—May 12.) Municipal Own- 
ership in Great Britain. Hugo R. Meyer. 
(The Literary Digest—May 12.) The Coun- 
try Town. Wilbert L. Anderson. (Literary 
Digest—May 19.) Corporations, a Study of 
the Origin and Development of Great Busi- 
ness Corporations and Their .Relation to the 
Authority of the State. John P. Davis. 
(Yale Review—May.) Principles of Hco- 
nomics with Special Reference to American 
Conditions. Edwin R. A. Seligman. (Yale 
Review—May) Lynch-Law: An Investiga- 
tion into the History of Lynching in the 
United States. James Elbert Cutler. (Yale 
Review—May) Hconomic Method and Eco- 
nomic Fallacies. William W. Carlile. (Yale 
Review—May.) Modern Germany. 0O. Eltz- 
bacher. (The Dial—May 16.) Irish His- 
tory and the Irish. Goldwin Smith. (The 
Dial—May 16.) A Country Town. Wilbert 
L. Anderson. (The Independent—May 17.) 
The Abolitionists. John F. Hume. (The 
Independent—May 17.) 


CuHarity. Some Phases of Relief Work in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Louise H. Wall. (New Jersey 
Review of Charities and Correction—May.) 
An Early Victorian Philanthropist (Harriet 
Gratey. 9 7L.. BW. ¥- (Charity Organisation 
Reyiew—May.) L’Hvolution de L’Assistance 
des Aliénés en Allemagne. Dr. Paul Serieux. 
(Reyue Philanthropique—May 15.) Public 
Care of the Sick and Mentally. Defective. 
William Mabon. (Read at Sixth State Conf. 
of Charities and Correction.) (Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul Quarterly—May.) 


CHILDREN. Oontribution a L’Histoire des PBn- 
fants Trouwvés. Eugéne Carlier. (Revue 
Philanthropique—May 15.) A_ Detroit Home 
for Boys and a Boys’ Club. Hubert O’Brien. 
(St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly—May.) 


CRIMINOLOGY. is Capital Punishment Defensible? 
Chester Warren. Orime and the State. G. J. 
Forsyth Grant. (Westminster Review—May.) 


DErnctives.—L’Association Valentin Haiiy pour 
le Bien des Aveugles. A. Delaire. (La Re- 
forme Sociale—Mai.) The Care and Train- 
ing of the Deaf. Dr. A. L. HB. Crouter. (Il- 
linois Advance—May 19.) 

Eruics. Religious and Moral Hducation Through 
the Home. George B. Stewart. (Christian 
Student—May.) Religion and the Public 


Schools. G. W. Pepper. (Churchman—May 
26.) 
Hospirats. The Middlesex Hospital. Percy 


James Brebner. (Our Hospitals and Chari- 
ties—May 15.) 

IMMIGRATION. Immigration. Victer G. Heiser, 
M. D. (American Medicine—May.) 


INDUSTRIAL Democracy. The Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. William Hard. (Outlook— 
May 19.) 

JUVENILE Courts. Address on Juvenile Courts. 
Judge Grier M. Orr (Juvenile Court Record— 
May.) The Work of the San Francisco Ju- 
venile Court. Arthur J. Todd. (Kingdom— 
April.) 

Lapor. Conditions of Working Women (address) 
by Mr. Edward Filene. (Lend a Hand Rec- 
ord—May.) A Possible Solution of Some 
Social Problems. T. L. Heaton. (Westmins- 
ter Review—May.) The Great Principles of 
Trade Unionism. Samuel Gompers (Weekly 
Bulletin of the Clothing Trades—May 18.) 
Conditions of Working Women. Edward A. 
Filene. (Lend a Hand Record—May.) A 
Co-operative Venture in Holland. B. M. A. 
(Charity Organisation Review—May.) 

MUNICIPAL OWNDERSHIP. State and Municipal 
Ownership vy. Railroads. Brik Oberg. (Pub- 
lic—May 26.) Municipal Ownership. HE. P. 
Powell. (Christian Register—May 24.) 
Analysis of the Plan and Scope of the Work 
Undertaken by the Commission on Public 
Ownership and Operation. Edward A. Mof- 
fett. (Bricklayer and Mason—June.) The 
Municipal Gas Works of Berlin II. Robert C. 
Brooks. (Yale Review—May.) The Munici- 
pal Gas Works of Berlin. Robert C. Brooks. 
(Yale Review—May.) The First Municipal 
Street Railway in America. Adella M. Parker. 
(The Independent—May 17.) 


Necro. A Notable Instance of the Negro in Poli- 
tics. Booker T. Washington. (The Out- 
look—May 12.) 

RAch PROBLEM. The Negro 
Harry Stillwell Edwards. 


SANITATION. Yellow Fever; a Problem Solved. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. (McClure’s—June.) 
The Mosquito Question. Dr. Quitman Kohnke. 
(Journal Public Health—May.) 


SocioLocicaL Svrupins. The Caledonia Mine; a 
Sociological Haxperiment. Arthur Cook. 
(The Outlook—May 12.) 

SociaL Srupies. The Girl Behind the Oounter. 
Mary Rankin Cranston. (The World To-day— 
March.) Social Betterment. Thomas M. 
Mulry. (St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly—Feb- 


and the South. 
(Century—2June.) 


ruary, ’06.) Nuremburg, the Oity of the 
Olosed Shop. W.. D.. BP: Bliss: (Outlook; 
March 17.) The Social Work of the General 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. (The Federa- 
tion Bulletin, March.) The Playtime of the 
Poor. Mrs. Humphrey Ward. (The Spectator 
—February 24.) Musa and the Wild Olive, a 
story of the Hgyptian Quarter. Morghita 
Arlina Hanna. (Century—April.) The Social 
Question—a Plea for More Scientific Methods. 
Robert Gunn Davis. (Westminster Review— 
March.) Increased Use of Public School 
Property. Thomas James Riley. (Amer. Jour. 
of Sociology—March.) 

Srrikns. The Dread of a Strike. 
(Outlook—May 5.) 

TRADH UNIONS. The Apprenticeship System and 
the Public Schools. Luke Grant. (Weekly 
Bulletin of the Clothing Trade—March 16.) 
O. B. Yields to the Laborites (editorial). 
(The American Monthly Review of Reviews, 


Peter Roberts. 
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. 528—May.) Labor Unions in Politics (edi- 
tonel ye (The Independent, p. 1050—May 3.) 
Some Recent Aspects of Trade_Unionism. 
May.) Nicholas P. Gilman. (The Exponent— 
May. : 

TUBPRCULOSIS. Oomments on the Results of the 
Sanatorium Treatment of Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis. John H. Pryor. N. Y. St. Jour. of 
Med.—March.) Prevention of the_ White 
Plague. Paul oarene veckly, Bulletin 
of the Clothing Trade—April 13.) . he Treat- 
ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis Amongst 
the Poor. (Lancet—April 14.) The Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Campaign. (New Jersey Review—April.) 
Tuberculosis and Patent Medicines. Gears 
Pogue. (Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation—March 3.) The Anaemiaof Tuberculosis. 
The Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Amongst the Poor. (Lancet—April 14.) The 
Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign. (New Jersey 
Review—April.) The Great White Plague. 
George B. H. Swayze, M. D. (The Medical 
Times—May.) Fighting the White Plague in 
Canada. Annie BE. Hutchison. (The Trained 
Nurse—May.) Do Healthy Individuals Incur 
Any Greater Degree of Liability of Contract- 
ing Tuberculosis in Visiting Resorts Fre- 
quented by Patients Affected with Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis Than Elsewhere? J. Howell 
Way. (New York Medical Journal—May 
26.) The Oampaign Against Consumption. 
Bugene Wood. (Everybody’s—June.) The 
Tent Sanatorium for Consumptives. Woods 
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Hutchinson (American Medicine — May.) 
Treatment of Tuberculous Children 


France. 


M. B. Broadbent. (Charity Organ- 
isation Review—May.) Our es Statue. 


in the Battle Against Tuberculosis. 
(Colorado Medical Journal—April.) 


Typ. | 
TUBERCULOSIS. A Unique Health Farm. W. bee 
Danner. (Life-Boat—June.) Tuberculosis 
Made Basy. Charles I. Minor, M. D. Tuber- 
culosis in the Workshop. H. R. M. Landis, 


M. D. What the National Government Is 
Doing for the Cure and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis. P. M. Carrington. The Open Air 
Treatment of Tuberculosis. J: W. Pettit, M. 
D. (Journal of the Outdoor Life—May.) 
Fighting the White Plague in Canada._ Annie 
H. Hutchison. (Trained Nurse and Hospita’ 
Review—May.) Placating the White Plague. 


George B. H. Swayze. (Medical Times—_ 
June.) es 
TMMPHRANCH. Staggering National Drink Bills. | 


(Public Opinion—April 21.) 
Substitute for the Saloon. 
(Independent—March 1, ’06.) 
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Louis H. Pink. 


Inebriety. Rev. Canon Fleming. | (Truth— 
May 2.) The Anti-Saloon League. Rey. L. M, 
Hartley. (Kingdom—April.) oi 
VAaGRANCY. The Vagrancy Problem. James M. 
Wilson. (Charity Organisation Review— 
May.) 
UNEMPLOYED. Worklessness and the Way Out. 


(The Charity Review, Australia—March.) 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen WM. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Hachange Department 
of CHARITIDS AND THD COMMONS, Room 585, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
is desired. 


ANTED—A mature man to manage a Chat- 
tel Mortgage Loan Association, in the 
Middle West. Business and C. O. S. ex- 

perience desirable. Immediate engagement. , 


ANTED—Man as probation ofticer for city in 
middle West. 


ANTED—Superintendent of agents in city in 
middle West. Adequate salary. Immediate 
engagement. 


ANTED—Man as probation officer in connection 
with settlement work. 


ANTED—Young woman with experience 
in social work, as housekeeper at a set- 
tlement home. Wngagement from June 

15 to Sept. 15. Personal interview in New York 
necessary. 


ANTED—Matron for public institution 

located in the country in Pennsylvania. 

os Experience and ability to maintain dis- 
cipline required. 


ANTED—Man interested and experienced 
in social work, to take position in small 
town in the West, which combines set- 

tlement work and supervision of grammar school. 


ANTHD—Young college man with some 

knowledge of probation work to take 

charge of work in connection with a 
settlement. 


ANTED—Correspondence with teachers in- 
terested in positions in institutions for 


the Fall; state normal schools or col- 
leges attended, church connections, age, etc. Op- 


portunities only for those who can grant personal 
interviews in New York in the immediate future. 
ANTED—A Jewish young man to act as 
assistant superintendent for an educa- 


tional society; state qualification 
as to education and experience. - ce 


ANTED—Governor to care for boys in a Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum ; Jewish young man of educa- | 


tion preferred. 


OUNG WOMAN experienced in visiting among — 


the poor wishes engagement as church vis- 
itor in the vicinity of New York. Free in 
October. 


EVERAL young college men students of cra 
are desirous of obtaining social work during the 
summer in New York or vicinity. 


Lage WOMAN experienced in dealing with 


records in probation work, wishes to change 
location to Middle West. 


Y Orrin MAN of some experience in social work 


wishes summer employment as an investigator 
in New York City. 


Tea NURSE wishes engagement in summer 


home. 


G RADUATE nurse wishes resident 


position in 
children’s institution. : 


OUNG woman who has had experience in 
managing house, wishes position for the 
; summer in charge of vacation home or 
similar work. ‘ 
OUNG man, student in a Southern college, 
wishes position for the summer, in camp 
for boys or other outdoor work. 

and an expert with the camera. 


OUNG woman trained in Domestic Science 
wishes position as managing housekeeper. 


OMAN of experience in C. O. S. work, a 
trained investigator, wishes position of 
an executive nature in the vicinity of 

New York City. : 


OUNG man, successful in work with boys, 
wishes position ine New York City. Bven- 


ings already occupied. 


Should any one have one to loan or contribute 
_ will they communicate with L. F. F. in care of 
Charities and The Commons. 


W's TED very much for an invalid man, a chair. | 


The Plague of — 


Is musical | 


i 
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